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WORK WITH FOREIGNERS 



By Agnes Hansen, Seattle PuUic Liirary 



In the presence of people possessed of 
an experience in this field of work so 
much greater than our own, we feel a 
certain temerity, even presumption, in dis- 
cussing our recent efforts to establish re- 
lations between the foreigners in Seattle 
and the Seattle public library. But since 
work with foreigners in the West pre- 
sents problems somewhat different from 
those arising in the East or Middle West, 
we hope an account of our activities along 
this line will have an interest for you suffi- 
cient to elicit the suggestions of which 
we stand most in need. 

Of course, every seaport town is bound 
to have a foreign element. Nevertheless, 
we were rather amazed on investigating 
the matter in Seattle, to learn of the va- 
rieties of nationalities in our midst, and 
the large proportion they constitute of our 
population. 

Our first step, once it was decided to 
give special attention to the library needs 
of these people, was to make a survey of 
their numbers, their neighborhoods, their 
clubs, their newspapers and their special 
activities. Information bearing on these 
points was obtained for the most part from 
the consulates located in the city, and by 
visits made to the English-for-foreigners 
classes in the night schools. From the 
former source we learned of a number of 
foreign organizations existing in the city — 
benevolent, literary and political — through 
acquaintance with which we hope to come 
into closer touch with the members, and 
from our night school visits we learned 
more definitely than would otherwise have 
been possible the localities favored by cer- 
tain nationalities. In the densely popu- 
lated eastern cities, where the immigrants 
colonize according to nationality, this is 
a knowledge easy to come by, but it is 
not so immediately obvious in our west- 
ern towns, where they may be said to 
"favor" rather than monopolize certain lo- 



calities. They seem much more inclined 
to monopolize certain occupations, the 
Greeks engaging for the most part in the 
bakery, coffee-house, and liquor business, 
the Italians in truck-gardening and boot- 
blacking (the Greeks, however, are begin- 
ning to dispute their monopoly in the lat- 
ter line), the Croatians in fishing, and the 
Japanese in small mercantile pursuits, 
while the Scandinavians and Germans, on 
the contrary, pursue a variety of occupa- 
tions. Knowledge of these facts proves of 
not a little value in foreign book selection. 

Because of the friendly co-operation of 
the teachers in the night schools, we have 
been able in many instances to come into 
very close personal touch with the for- 
eign pupils attending the night classes, 
and by a foreknowledge of their interests, 
have succeeded in arousing sufficient en- 
thusiasm in them on their first visit to the 
library to inspire them to bring friends or 
relatives when they come again. 

Of course, our work with foreigners 
does not present half the difficulties which 
beset libraries in certain large eastern 
cities, ports of entry for immigrants, for 
instance, or manufacturing towns, where 
the population is made up largely of fac- 
tory employes of foreign nationality. Li- 
braries in such localities are confronted 
with problems decidedly more sociological 
than ours, dealing as they must with what 
one might call the "raw material." By 
the time the European immigrant reaches 
our western coast he has usually come 
under the influence of some social agency, 
and the process of Americanization has 
already begun. While this may make our 
work less difficult, it does not make It 
less interesting. Through our visits to 
the night schools we reach the element 
most nearly resembling the immigrants 
familiar to eastern libraries. But while 
information that we have books in their 
own languages may Induce them to accept 
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our invitation to visit the library, once 
there, their interest almost immediately 
spreads to the English books, and the 
books that prove most popular with them 
are our "Books for new Americans," his- 
tories and biographies., spellers and letter- 
writers, and books about the countries 
from which they come. It is an interest- 
ing fact that among not a few there is a 
fear that reading in their own language 
may retard their progress in learning Eng- 
lish. Since, however, these sternly de- 
voted students of our own language are 
usually only in the second reader in the 
night schools and hardly as yet able to 
read without difRculty the English books 
they so earnestly desire, we are making 
for their beneiit lists of the English trans- 
lations we have of books in our foreign 
collections. These lists enable us partial- 
ly to satisfy the naive demand for Eng- 
lish books that also contain translations 
in the language of the borrower, inter- 
linear, in parallel columns, or on opposite 
pages, — a strange type of book with which 
an amazing number seem to be familiar, 
to judge from the frequency of the request 
However, they are quite as well satisfied 
if given an American or English book in 
the original, and a translation of the same 
into their own language, in a separate vol- 
ume. In order to supply the demand for 
this sort of loan, we endeavor to keep our 
foreign collections well supplied with 
translations of our best American and Eng- 
lish standards. The number of English 
translations of foreign books of course 
greatly exceeds the number of our foreign 
translations of English books, since our 
foreign collections are as yet not extensive, 
but this works no harm, inasmuch as the 
foreigner is likely to be flattered rather 
than disappointed to be introduced to a 
translation of some standard of his own 
language, especially if it is one with which 
he is already familiar. In the latter case 
his memory of the context is often such 
as to minimize for him the linguistic difiS- 
culties of the text. 

Although the immigrant portion of our 
population claims so large a part of the 



attention we give to foreign work, there 
is another element which, while it makes 
perhaps a less stirring appeal, is quite 
as important. This is composed of the 
naturalized, or Americanized, foreigners 
who still cherish a love for the literature 
of their native country and whose demand 
for "new" books in their various languages 
is as insistent as that of our American 
borrowers. 

We have little enough money to spend 
in the purchase of foreign books, and as 
a consequence, feel especially keenly the 
lack of reliable and authoritative lists 
from which to make our selections to the 
best advantage. Although there exist some 
excellent lists for the forming of basic col- 
lections, there is a crying need for regu- 
larly appearing supplements, by means of 
which the foreign collections of a library 
may be kept as up-to-date as its Eng- 
lish collection. The ideal tool would be 
an annual publication listing the best 
books published in the principal Euro- 
pean languages during the year, enriched 
with brief annotations. Even without an- 
notations, such a list, if compiled by an 
organization of the highest standing, com- 
posed of experts in the various languages, 
would be invaluable. In the event of such 
an all-embracing publication being for the 
present unrealizable, it is to be hoped the 
League of Library Commissions, before 
adjourning, will see its way clear to organ- 
izing some plan whereby this deeply felt 
want may be satisfied, either by uniting 
forces with the Immigrant Publication 
Society of New York or with other bodies 
equally qualified and interested in this 
field of library work. 

The fact that the foreign population of 
a city the size of Seattle is composed of 
two distinct elements, the one immigrant, 
with all that implies, the other of a high 
average intelligence and culture, shows 
the breadth of view it is necessary to 
bring to the task of compiling foreign lists 
that may prove of equal service through- 
out the country, because not only are 
there sharply contrasted elements in the 
foreign population of the cities, but the 
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foreign populations of the states often dif- 
fer radically in character. There are pit- 
falls of many kinds to avoid, not the least 
of which is the tendency to regard all 
foreign readers as immigrants, whom it is 
the sacred duty of the American public 
library to protect and elevate, socially, 
morally and intellectually, forgetful of 
that large class of foreigners who, already 
Americanized, are still imbued with their 
own nationality, and whose intelligence 
craves a greater variety of Intellectual 



food than their newly arrived compatriots. 
We seem to have wandered from the 
Seattle public library, but In reality we are 
only giving voice to our most pressing 
need, — adequate, reliable lists from which 
to supplement our foreign collections. We 
look forward with Intense longing to the 
day when Mr. John Foster Carr's list of 
Yiddish books will appear, and the list of 
Russian books upon which we have been 
given to hope the A. L. A. publishing board 
is now working. 



BRINGING THE LIBRARY TO THE RITRAL POPULATION: MULTNOMAH CO., 

OREGON 

By Ruth Ceockeb, Portland (Ore.) Library Association 



The county of Multnomah is a small 
one, with no large town outside of Port- 
land. To the west are forested hills, and 
winding roads lead to the few scattered 
hamlets. Eastward the land is more level 
until one comes to the foothills of the 
Cascade Mountains, and there are more 
populous farming districts. By means of 
library deposit stations and classroom li- 
braries in schools scattered through the 
territory, it is now possible for every resi- 
dent to enjoy library privileges. Owing 
to the small size of the county, every dis- 
trict of It can be visited several times a 
year. By means of these visits the libra- 
rian learns what localities need libraries, 
supervises the stations already established, 
and develops the interest of the people in 
the library. 

In the fall of the year a visit is made to 
every school In the county, for that Is 
the time when fresh books are sent out 
from the school department. Talks are 
given to the children not only about 
the books In their classroom library, but 
about the opportunity of their parents and 
elders to have a library station in the 
neighborhood. Stops are made at cross- 
road post offices and. general stores, and 
the uses and privileges of a library station 
are explained. 



If following these announcements a re- 
quest is received for the establishment of 
a station, a second visit Is made by the 
librarian or superintendent of branches, to 
see what quarters are desirable and avail- 
able, and the finding of a custodian willing 
to volunteer her services is left to the 
people. On this visit the superintendent 
of branches takes time enough to meet 
the people and become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with them to know their names 
and recognize them when they return her 
visit at the library. 

When the books are sent out, a third 
visit is made. The deposit station quar- 
ters are arranged, it may be In a store, a 
post office, a schoolhouse or a farmhouse. 
A sign, "Public Library Station," Is placed 
conspicuously. The custodian is instructed 
in the charging and care of the books. 
Sometimes multlgraphed notices of the 
coming of the library books are sent to 
the local residents, and sometimes the 
books are first displayed at a meeting of 
the grange or parent-teacher organization, 
though this Involves the carrying of the 
books from the station to the place of 
meeting. 

After the station Is established. If it is 
not too remote, the superintendent of 
branches or an assistant visits it on an 



